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TO 


THE BOROUGHMONGERS, 


approaching fall ; and on the 
prospect before them, in case of 
that fall. 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
July 16, 1817. 


BoROUGHMONGERS, 


It is not only natural, but it is 
right, for men to rejoice at the 
confusion oftheir oppressors ; and, 
assuredly, few men have ever felt | 
more sincere joy, than [ now feel 
at perceiving the confusion, in 
which you actually are, and the 
much greater confusion, into 
which you will be plunged. The 
four corners of the earth will exult 
at your fall; but in all the four 
eorners of the earth there will 
not be found a man to rejoice so 
heartily as I shall. The hungry 
and the naked, the widow and the 
fatherless, the captive and the 
slave, the dying innocent, and the 
reputation of the murdered, all 
cry aloud to Heaven for ven- 
geance on you. Your existence 
isacurse to mankind ; and the day 
of your destruction will be the 
oap.ot universal deliverance. 
That that day is at no great 
distance every symptom tells me. 
I perceive, from the London 
hewspapers, just received, that 
the Absolute-Power-of-Imprison- 
ment Act is intended to be renewed. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1817. 
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and, I told the people, before my 
departure, that it would be done. 
It is, probably, renewed wntil the 
next Mecting of Parliament ; that 
is to say, until there are persons 
assembled ready to renew it again. 
And so it will go on; for, never 
will there be even the shadow of 
liberty in England any more, 
until the House of Commons shall - 
be reformed. No one but a most 
profound hypocrite could pretend 
to believe, that this act ever would 
be repealed until the time of 
real Reform should come. This 
act, which, in fact, is the all-in-all 
of the present system, was ab- 
solutely necesssary, if Reform did - 
not take place. It was, therefore, 
most ridiculous in any one to pre- 
tend to disapprove of this Act, and, 
at the same time, to disapprove 
of Reform ; seeing that one of the 
two must absolutely take place ; 
and I am astonished, or, I should 
be astonished, if I did not so well 
know the whole history and mis- 
tery of the thing, at hearing such 
men as Lords Grey and Holland 
and Mr. Brand and Mr. Bennett 
opposing the renewal of the Act, 
while they, at the same time, oP 
pose a Reform that shall give the 
people who pay taxes a right to 
vote for those who are to impose 
those taxes. Do such feeble men 
as Mr. Branp think that they can 
ever persuade the people to be sa- 
tisfied with any thing short of 
their full rights? Do such men 
imagine, that the speakers at the 
several Reform Meetings are to 
be made content with the rejection 
of what Mr. Brand called their 





It is done before now, I dare say ; | 
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' § wild projects”! 





No; they 
may be well assured, that even if 
Sin Francis Burpetr were to 
be intimidated into an association 
with these ‘moderate’ gentle- 
men, the People would only be- 
come the more resolved. not to 
yield a particle of their rights. 


The Act will continue in force 
as long as money can be raised to 
give the appearance of paying the 
interest of the Debt. One would 
wonder what the views of the 
Parliarnent could be in this mea- 
sure. They imagine, that the 
Act will keep the people quiet, 
“tll things come about,’ | sup- 
pose. But, if any thing could add 
to the impediments to things com- 
ane about, it would be this Act it- 
self. Things cannot come about 
any mote than the Thames can 
come about, and run back to Ox- 
fordshire. The very root of na- 
tional prosperity is arrested in its 
progress. It is dried up by tax- 
ation; and the plant will daily 
and hourly become feebler and 
feebler. The People have nothing 
to do but to wait with patience. 
They will suffer. They must suf- 
fer. But, they will not die by 
millions to please Mr. Mattuus 
and his savage disciples of the 
high-blooded orders. ‘They must 
have something to eat. Let the 
People only wait with a little pa- 
tience, and they will see “ éhingss 
come about” in reality. 

It was in order that I and my fa- 
mily might wait with patience, 
that I came hither; for, patient I 
could not have been in silence, and 
they would not have been patient 
while | was ina dungeon. The 
sort of treatment, which was in 
reserve for me, may be easily 
judged of from the following ac- 
count, which [ find inthe London 
papers, relative to the treatment 


To tue BorovcHMONGERS. 
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of the State Prisoners at Reading, 
in Berkshire :— 


‘¢ In consequence of the acting ma. 
‘¢ gistrates for the county of Berks 
‘having been refused admittance to 
‘¢ the state prisoners in the gaol of 
‘“‘ Reading (though they were in the 
‘*¢ constant habit of visiting that gaol) 
‘* they addressed Queries to the Secre. 
‘“‘tary of State for the home depart. 
‘¢ ment on the subject, and received 
‘answers. The following is 4 copy 
** of the Queries and Answers. 

‘“ (COPY.)—The Visiting Magis. 
‘* trates of Reading Gaol wish for An. 
‘* swers to the undermentioned Ques. 
“tions from the Right Honourable 
** Secretary of State :— 

“ Q. May Magistrates generally of 
‘¢ the county of Berks visit the State 
‘¢ Prisoners in eommon with other 
‘$ prisoners, which they are privileg- 
‘¢ ed to do, and ask questions, and en- 
‘“ ter into conversation with them ?— 
‘¢ A. No, except upon special reasons 
‘¢ being assigned, which must be sub- 
‘‘ mitted to and be judged of by the 
** Secretary of State. 

“*Q. If State Prisoners may havea 
“copy of Official Directions to 
‘* Gaolers ?—A. No. 

“ Q. If they may have a free use of 
‘¢ pen, ink, and paper, under certain 
** restrictions, as ordered by the offi- 
‘‘ cial Directions >—A. Vide Official 
*¢ Directions, which must be strictly 
** observed. 

‘*Q. If they may read the Public 
** London or Provincial Newspapers, 
‘¢ under certain restrictions ?—A. No 

‘© Q. If they may have books to 
“read frem Circulating Libraries ’— 
‘© A. Such books as are approved of 
“ by the Visiting Magistrate. 

“Q. If they may have wine, oF 
‘¢ strong beer, or ale, in limited quan- 
‘* tities, at their own expence, or that 
‘Sof government?—A, What quan- 
** tity is desired ? 

“Q. If through the day they be 
‘‘ confined in solitary cells, and at 
‘¢ night in better apartments, if suck 
“can be procured by Magistrates for 
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«them?—A. To be confined in such 
«manner as has been usual, and in 

«such apartments as have "Beds here- 
« tofore allotted to State Prisoners. 


« [n consequence of new directions 
«sent down, the three prisoners were 
«confined in separate rooms, after 
«having been left all together in ove 
“apartment for a fortnight !” 


Ah! Boroughmongers! It is 
much pleasanter to sit here under 
ihe shade of trees, loaded with 
uit, and only wanting hands to 
gather and mouths to eat it, than 
ty) be begging of Lords Sidmouth. 
antl Castlereagh permission to 
breathe the sweet air! Much 
better amusement is it to be dry- 
ing fruits in the Sun to please my 
little boys and girls when they 
come, than to be peeping through 
the iron grates and bars of the 
ails and listening to hear whether 
their prayers have obtained them 
access to my damp and dreary ca- 
ven. Much better to be here, 
lughing at you, and teaching the 
world at once to hate and despise 
you, than to be hearing the dis. 
auitcries of those children, who 
vill live to see vengeance on you 
ron yours. Here [ can read all 
he London news- papers, without 
Lord Sidmouth’s leave; nor are 
his magistrates to sclect my books 
ir me. No wonder that your 
OURIER was enraged at my de- 
parture! To am at once in ful! 
ew of you and beyond the reach 
‘your dark and deep matienity. 
am looking down upon you as 
bona nest of iusecis, destined to 
Beau your works defeated and 
De crushed, at last, amidst your 
‘ncied security. I see you hard 
it work, digging the pit, into 
hich you yourselves are to be 
Wubled; and I anticipate. the 
leasure. of being one of those 
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pit. What the treatment of the 
unfortunate men, now shut up, Iss 
the world will easily judge, from 
the above document. The magis- 
trates even are not io see them 
and couverse with them, without 
special permission of the Secre- 
tary of State, upon special rea- 
sons being assigned! How hap- 
- IT must have been to be an ob. 
ject of the kind interference of the 
Magistrates! How comfortable 
my Guill y must have felt ats seeing 
aman like me dv abject of compas- 
sion with these worship({ul gentry, 
ainongst whom are the Giffords, 
the Bowleses, the Watsons, the 
Baineses, the 'Willises, the Gene- 
ral Porters, the Sinécure Minchins, 
the Col. Fletchers, the Parson 
Powises, the Sellons, and the like! 
Oh, no! my good Boroughmon- 
gers, [ knew what was coming too 
well to let my body remain within 











the run of Sidmoiith’s and Castle- 
reagh’s warrants. That pen, 
which had thrown you into con- 
sternation was not to be stopped 
without an effort on my part to 
keep itin motion. {| was resolved 
to do all that [ could to enable me 
to combat you at home; hut, at 
any rate, while there was an inch 
of free country left in the world, I 
was resolved still to conibat you. 
And, to this dilemma I again tell 
you that you are redtiéed ; the 
laws of Enzland must still conti- 
nie a dead letter; the people 
must all be exposed inces santiy to 
arbitrary imprisonment; iii short, 
the thing, which now is, and which 
I need hot name, must continue; of, 
my writings must have their free 
course, and I must have, as the 
just reward of my own talents, 

greater fortune than the mos mn 
of you have from those estates, 
which you inherit from your an- 
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cestors. Provoking as this is 
to you; mortifying as it is to 
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your insolent pride, you cannot 
help yourselves; nor can you 
Show your resentment in any way, 
which will not make a fresh expo- 
sure of your folly and baseness. 


In what I have said above, I 
by no‘means wish to be under- 
stood, as meaning, that there are 
none amongst the magistrates, 
whose compassion one might not 
wish to have. The Magistrates 
in Monmouthshire, those at Read- 
ing, and a Col. Williams in Lan- 
cashire, have shown, that they 
still retain some sense of shame 
for the situation of their country. 
They, doubtless, begin to per- 
ceive, that the present state of 
things is not to be temporary, if 
it be meant to remain, until the 
People shall be content without a 
reform. They may begin to re- 
flect, that, in fact, all this abro- 

ation of the law is for your sakes, 
and not for the sake of the peace 
of the country and the safety of 
the Throne. Men may be ae 
dened up by their prejudices and 
their political anger; but, a time 
comes for reflection; and, if the 
Gentlemen of England reflect, they 
will soon perceive, that they are 
the first to be sacrificed, seeing 
that You and the Fundholders will 
cling to each other to the last pos- 
sible moment; because, as I be- 
lieve at least, and as I most anx- 
iously hope,’ your existence 
wholly depends on each other. 

The project for relieving the dis- 
tresses of the nation out of those 
very taxes, the raising of which és 
the cause of those distresses, is a 
strong symptom of the desperate- 
ness of your situation. The young 
patriotic Boroughmongers of Ta- 
vistock and Bedford may prate as 
long as they please abouta ‘ mo- 
«© derate Reform’’ ; but, they will 
find, that there must be no middle 
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course pursued to put an end 4 





















‘ n 
the distresses, which now pref. i 
upon the nation, and in whi fi Mer 
the great mass of the People wi of | 
become every day more and mom” with 
cool as spectators. These (jf sta” 
tresses willtake away the fortungmm® the 
of the gentlemen who remain ym’ © “ 
ruined; they will sweat down tim: 'S“ 
big and merciless yeomen; thyme \"°' 
will empty out completely eveyfih ne 
half-beggared, insolent fell... 
who has been living upon wad. 2 | 
The mass of the people must live MMe nov 
They all hate you to a man; andi ed a 
in that hatred they will ’ere lone ruc 
be joined by many, who now cling into 
to your cause. All men say, thifR« cou! 
there is something wrong some. seei! 
where ; and, every man will soogmeé Geo 
find out where it is. “to 


‘left 


In the Debate of the 28th £ 
April, on a Petition from Duy. va 
FERMLINE, there were-some cia te 
rious observations relative to thay. a 
interest of the Debt ; and the whole . p., 
passage is so important, that I .,,,, 
shall transcribe it here for the pur « joy. 
pose of putting it upon record. BR. the 

‘““ Lord CocHRANE said, during. And 
‘‘ many years he had resided in thal. Had 
‘* neighbourhood of Dunfermline, ana « edu 
‘‘ then those persons who were DOWER « proy 
‘* petitioning, maintained themselva@ « foun 
‘“‘by the manufactures which we@§« issue 
‘* established in that part of the coulg™« enor 
‘try ; but now, in common with «and 
‘many other manufactures in UME peop 
















“‘ country, they had fallen into (m« insu, 
‘© cay, in consequence of the burdel« relic 
‘‘ of Taxation, till at last the wage the 
‘< of the workmen were altogether MJ « thin| 
‘* adequate to their support. Unleg« othe 
“a diminution of taxation shoul§é fron 
“take place it was impossible t§« whic 
‘‘the people could be relieved, “"H%* poor 
‘so long as. places and pens"lE* the 
“should be the reward of subs « the 
*‘ viency, so long would the burdell « the 
“‘ continue ‘and those persons rew™m © It w; 
‘“unrelieved. It was neces * titio 


*‘ therefore, that Parliamentary RE do 
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‘form should take place—that that | “‘ late, for there was a point beyond 


‘of the country at large, and not | 
« with a view merely to the circum- | 
«stances of their own families, or 
«the rewards which might be given 
“to them. All assistance by way of 
« issue of Exchequer Bills, whether to 
«the extent of twomillionsor fifty mil- 
“jions, would be found unavailing ; 
«ali came out of the pockets of the 
«people. Agriculture must be reliev- 
«ed, and commerce revived by re- 
« moving the burdens which threaten- 
«ed allranks of the country with des- 
«traction. He had been down lately 
«into the county of Kent, where he 
«could not help being struck with 
«seeing the mansions of the country 
«Gentlemen almost all deserted, and 
«to be let or sold, the families having 
‘left the country. The only relief 
«which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
«quer could grant, was a diminution 
sof taxation—all other remedies 
«were futile. The Chancellor of the 
« Exchequer wouid find himself before 
“two years were expired, and before 
“long, perhaps, compelled to reduce 
“the interest of the National Debt. 
“And what would be the injury? 
«Had they not seen the value of land 
‘reduced one-half, and all other 
“property reduced in value !—They 
“found it at present necessary to 
“issue Exchequer Bills to support an 
“enormous Military Establishment— 
“and for what?’—to keep down the 
“people, who were suffering under an 
“msupportable taxation. The only 
“relief which they were to obtain was 
“the Cottage Tax. They did not 
“think of relieving them from the 
“other heavy and grinding taxes— 
“from the Salt Tax for instance, 
“which took 20s. a year from every 
“poor man in the Kingdom. By 
“the Malt and Salt Taxes alone, 
“the people paid more than all 
“the higher classes twice told. 
“Tt Was perhaps unnecessary to pe- 
‘tion, but still if they did not 
‘do so how, it would soon be too 


« House should be purged—that its | “ 
‘Members should act for the benefit | “ 





which suffering could not’ be borne. 
He had, since coming home, seen 
many people in a state of starva- 
tion—he had seen many in such a 
state before— and while in the 
country he had seen people lying 
starving about the Ye ke and 
ditches. That the higher ranks 
were unable longer to bear the bur- 
den, was proved by the measure 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was about to propose. That 
measure, however, would not re- 
lieve that tlass of men by whom 
the present Petition was presented, 
and with respect to industry, good 
morals, and religion, the conduct 
of no class of men was more praise- 
worthy than that of the present 
Petitioners. 

** Mr. GRENFELL rose, to call the 
attention of the House to the circum- 
stance thatthe Noble Lord had offered 
‘*a third time to them, a proposition 
‘‘ which was neither more nor less 
than that the House should be 
‘guilty of a breach of public faith. 
[flear, hear, feartt It was not 
likely that the proposition should 
make much impression on them, or 
on the good sense of the people of 
this country. It was now the third 
time, however, that the Noble 
‘* Lord had submitted to them a pro- 
** position, to do that which would be 
as ruinous to the public interest, as 
it was at variance with every prin- 
ciple of good faith. 

‘* Lord CocuraneE observed, that 
wheh he brought forward the motion, 
which it was his intention to submit 
to the House on this subject, it 
would be then seen whether there 
was any thing derogatory to na- 
tional honour in the reduction of 
the interest of the National Debt. 
* Lord MILTON ‘would not have 
risen if these sentiments were confined 
** to the Noble Lord ; but the Noble 
‘“‘ Lord was not the only person who 
entertained them, and it was to 
guard against their spreading, that 
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ut became the House to express their 
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** condemnation of then. He thought 
“with his ffononrable Friend (Mr. 
*€ Gronteli) that any reduction of the 
© Jnterest Of the Nationai Debt was a 
 breih 9) public fatth, and such a 
“measure could not be resorted to 
‘© all we were arrived uiamuch greater 
eas than that which 


degree of ars 
r ’ 
riie 


© now prevated wn this country. 
€ }undholders 


* proposition of the 
** were entertained. 
“Mr, Wa. Smita said, having 
‘already thrown out hints of his 
‘opinion en the subject, he shouid 
* think himself deficient in political 
** courage if he remained altogether 
** silent on the present oceasion. He 
** did not think, however, that the 


Noble Lord | ; 
| 06 afar ’ 
| country. 
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whe harps upon Mr. Croke; 
250 pounds, while he says NOthing 
of the thousands upon thousand, 


paid to Burke's executors, doy, 


| 
| 


{ 
} 
} 


| 
} 
| 
{ 


seem to speak on this tremuloy, 
subject with some littie qualifica. 
dion. He says, that “ sucha ney. 
‘sure could uot be resorted ty, 


Ctl we were arrived at a mug) 


would have much to | 
** complain of, if any thing like the | 


| 


} 


| 
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‘ 
| 


‘< subject ought to come before the | Prance 


‘“‘ ercater degree of distress thy 
* that which now prevailed in thi 
So! * The nation’ 
‘‘ best hope’’ does, then, alloy. 
that there say be such a measur 
adopted, when the nation has ar. 
rived at a much greater degree of 
distress! ‘This ts the pinching 
point! This Debt, contracted fo; 
the putting cown of freedom in 
and for the endeavour 


** this a most linproper mede of en- 
* tering on a questicn of this sort, 
*¢ which he wished to see taken up at 
** Jarge on its own grounds. What- 
‘* ever opinion he entertained on the 
** subject, he should have no objec- 


** tion to deliver it when the question | 


** came betore the Elouse.”’ 


Phe sublime Lorp MrbLton 


; 
' 


| 


Debt, a great part of which can be 
traced to the pockets of you, the 
Borcughmongers and your depen 
dents; this Debt, this friendly 
Debt, will, at last, give our coun 
try freedom. 

The very talk of the matter, in 
this way, isa very Ominous symp: 
tom. ‘This Debt, my Lord Milton, 


has here declared, that, to reduce | is not to be gagged. Only two 
ihe interest would be a breach of, years ago ‘you expressed your 


No, my Lord, 


39 


national faith. 
“the nation’s best hope, 
hired Burke called you; it would 
be no breach of national faith ; for, 
it hag not yet been shown, that 
the nation has borrowed the 
money. But, be this as it may, 
it will be a breach in the Borough 
system, andthat you think,I dare 
say; for, to suppose, that the 
grant to Burke’s executors, and 
that the pensions to the Elliots 
could continue to be paid, when 
it was found impossible to pay the 
interest of the Debt in full, 1s too 
absurd. In short, the Debt and 
the Boroughs mutua!ly depend 
on each other. 

This sublime Lord, however, 


as the | 


} 
! 
| 


| 


| 
{ 
' 





eager desire to “ come to close 
“ guarters with the Reformers; 
but, the moment they accept: 
ed your challenge, you called 
in the gens-d’armerie, aud nol 
only bound them to keep te 
peace, but gagged them into the 


‘bargain ; and your beautiful ail: 


de-camp, instead of answering ou! 
arguments, called them ‘* weekly 
‘‘ venom,” and reported the ne- 
cessity of new laws to make Us 
held our tongues! ‘This wa 
just what Burke did before him. 
He wrote a book; and, when hit 
book was answered, and shown 
be full of falsehood and of folly. 
the pension-hunting slave called 
upon the Allorney-General ta 
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ly to his adversary! But, great 

bord Milton, you cannot silence 
the Debt in this way. There is 
no gag that will fit this devouring 
friend of Reform; and, the mo- 
ment its demands are unsatisfied, 
it will set to work to inquire, who 
itis that has received the money 
that was lent! 


For my part, I never would | f 


consent to reduce the interest of 
the Debt one single fraction, until 
a refunding had. taken place on 
the part of all those who have, 
without services, been pocketing 


the public money for the last forty | 


or fifty years; and, [ would make 
them give up interest as well as 
cong ee This is so reasona- 
le; it is so just; it is so ob- 
viously necessary to a fair and | 
honest settlement of the account, 
that it always strikes every man | 
as soon as the reduction of the | 
interest of the Debt is mentioned. 
And, this it is that alarms the Bo- 
roughmongers whenever that re- 
duction is the subject of discus- | 
sion. Discussed, however, the. 
subject must be ; and that, too, in 
avery short period. 

It was discovered by the Com- 


mittee of the House of Lords, that | force—by 


the character of the People had be- 
come changed, since they had 
taken to reading certain cheap pub- 
lications. This is a very 
symptom for the Boroughmongers. 
It must, according to all common 
estimate, have changed 
better 
of the thousands of printed state- 
ments of the good effects of the 
wondrous circulation of Bibles and 
of Cheap Tracts? Here has been 
such a clutter about schools and 
about mendig the morals of the 
poor by the means of reading, that 
one almost expected to see noth- 
ing like vice on the face ofthe earth. 
And, all of a sudden, the govern- 


bad | 
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ment is taken as it were ina /it, at 
the sight of a two-penny pamph- 
let! And every power that can 
be put into motion is exerted to 
prevent reading! ‘The truth is, 
that there is but too much reason 
to suspect, that all these plans for 
teaching the people what is called 
morality, had their origin in the 
ear of their reading what might 
tend to render them really enlight- 
ened. It was perceived, that the 
spirit of reading was abroad. It 
was perceiv ed, that the people 
would read; and, the object of the 
Bible Societies and other such like 
combinations was to prevent them 
from reading politics. It was 
hoped, that by feeding the children 
with little books about religion 
land morality, as they are called, 


| they would be prevented from seek- 
ing farther. 
| tion of all these Educating Socie- 


This was the founda- 


‘ties: and, the total failure of their 


‘object is one of the worst symp- 


toms for you; for, it is impossi- 
ble for your usurpations to be 
long tolerated by a really enlight- 
ened people. 

The People are now reduced to 
silence ; but, it has’ been done by 
mere force, ‘There 
were no combinations against the 
form of government. There ex- 
isted no desire to overthrow the 
government in King, Lords, and 
Commons. There was no ground 
for fear on the score of revolution- 


for the|\ ary views; but, there was great 
or else, what becomes | and solid eround for fear on the 


score of the Boroughmongers «nd 
their families; for the people 
were, and are, bent upon a reform 
of this evil. The talents, too, 
which the People discovered, upon 
all occasions when they came 
forward, were such as to astound 
you. You called them rabble, and 


their speeches and resolutions you 
called trash; but you had sense 





— 
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enough to see, that this trash was 
such as you were unable to come 
up to. You saw that political 
knowledge of the highest order 
was possessed in abundance by 
those whom your insolent pride 
had placed in the “ Lower Or- 
ders ;”’ that the leaders in the cause 
of Reform had eloquence as well as 
knowledge at command; and that 
it was impossible any longer to keep 
the people in the dark. While 
political discussions were confined 
to Palace Yard and to the Guild- 
hall, where a few persons, long 
in the habit of addressing the peo- 
ple, repeated, time after time, the 
old common-place complaint a- 
gainst Corruption, and where the 
pusiness of the day generally end- 
ed in some vague statement of pub- 
lic wrongs; as long as political 
discussions were thus confined in 
their influence, you laughed at 
the efforts of the Reformers. But, 
when you saw the speeches and 
papers from Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Glasgow, Pais- 
ley ; when you read those eloquent 
speeches and papers, abounding in 
information of all sorts, exhibit- 
ing novelty of idea, force of ex- 
pression, depth of thought; when 
you saw at these and various other 
places, men lamenting their want 
of education, tar surpassing in elo- 
quence and political knowled 
any of the cocks of the House of 
Commons; when you saw them 
seizing hold of and clearly dis- 
playing all the causes, near and 
Femote, of the nation’s miseries, 
then you became alarmed for the 
safety of your emoluments, of 
which emoluments I spoke in the 
Jast Number of this work. 


The nature, extent, and effect 
of the Debt: the transactions of 
the Bank of England ; the curious 
works of the East-India Company ; 
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the effects of the changes in th 
value of the Paper-money ; th, 
amount, distribution, causes an 
effects of the taxes; the Origin, 
progress, and result of pauperism, 
[hese were matters, of which 
you, and even the College Dox. 
tors, your Schoolmasters, had onl 
a vague notion. They were mat. 
ters, to understand which required 
not only thought, but clear head; 
to think with. What, then, was 
your surprize and your affright, 
when you saw, that they were all 
well understood by those whon 
you called the “ Lower Orders,’ 
and whose capacities you had 
thought to be hardly sufficient to 
the clear comprehension of the 
story of the Babes in the Wood! 


There were not wanting men to 
envy this proof of talent in the 
people at large, instead of seeing 
it with delight, as might have 
been expectedin them. It seems, 
that they could not find in their 
hearts to part with their mono- 
poly of talent of this kind! 4 
most reprehensible weakness! It 
has, however, done no harm to 
the people’s cause. 
be too much for these persons to 
endure, to see rising up, all ofa 
sudden, hundreds of men of greater 
talent than themselves. They sav, 
all at once, the public papers filled 
with new names. They saw the 
highest applause accompanying 
those names. Their own names 
they seldom saw in print. They 
sickened at the sight of the crowd 
ofintruders. They felt conscious 
of their own want of capacity to 
retain their former planet-like 
station. They became froward ant 
lukewarm. ‘They got only silently 
consigned over the Reformers 
your tender mercy ; but, as I ve- 
rily believe, they secretly rejoicé 
at the silencing of their rivals, a0 
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that their joy surpassed even that 
of the sons and daughters of Cor 


These envious persons, too. leek 
forward, and calculate upon the con- 


They clearly see, in spite of their va- 
nity, that, if a Reform were actually 
to take place, éalents would predo- 
minate, and that names would soon 
sink out of sight. They feel, that it 





would be impossible for them to be at 
the head of a real Common’s House of | 
Parliament; and, therefore, it better | 
suits them to have things in such a | 
state, that they shall always have | 
something to complain of. Protected 
from your fangs by their- wealth or 
station, they can, with impunity, deal 
out their invectives against you, while 
men of greater talent are reduced to 
silence. This is preeisely the state 
of things which suits their views. 
However, the time for putting their 
sincerity to the test is now come. 
There are great numbers of men ac- 
tually in prison under the Absolute- 
power-of-imprisonment Act. If the 
men, whom J rather more than suspect 
of secretly rejoicing at this, now come 
forward, not with vague, loose ge- 
neral charges against Ministers, on 
this score, but with specific proposz- 
tions, naming the individuals who are 
in prison; defending their conduct 
manfully ; demanding inquiry; and 
stating all they have heard as to each 
individual case; if they spend the 
time of the prorogation in visiting the 
spots where the prisoners have been. 
said to have committed crimes, and in 
conversing with and succouring their 
parents and their wives and children ; 





and if they meet the Ministers at the 


6, 181’ (722 
opening of the next session with dis- 
tinct statemeats upon each case, in 


the iorm of resolutions, or otherwise ; 
if they make diligent and personal in- 
quiry inte all the cases where the Ma- 
gistrates have bound men over, or 
sent them to prison, on the authority 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Cireular; if they 
succour those men, or their parents or 
wives and children; and, if they bring 
forward all their cases, with the names 
of all the parties concerned, and 
cause (as they may if they choose) a 
record of all these facts to be made, 
in the form of resolutions, in the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons; if 
they do these things, or, at least, if 
they perform this sacred duty to the 
utmost of their power, thea, I shall 
declare my perfect conviction of their 
SINCERITY. But, if they do none 
of this ; if they dealin loose genera- 
lities ; if they content themselves with 
pouring forth declamatory charges 
of oppression and tyranny against the 
Ministers; if they wait for the sup- 
plications of the prisoners or their fa- 
milies; if they suffer those supplica- 
tions to lie unopened upon their table 
for weeks; if they amuse themselves 
with playing at fives, with shooting, 
or with fox-hunting, while the poor 
prisoners are groaning out their last 
breath in jail, and while their wives 
and children and parents are perish- 
ing in despair; then I shall be quite 
certain, that my suspicions of their 
INSINCERITY are well founded; | 
shall treat with scorn and contempt 
all the professions of these men of 
their love of liberty and of justice - 
and shali set them down amongst the 
basest of hypocrites. 

I have recommended nothing here 
which is not practicable, and even 
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easy of performance. A tour of a 
month would complete the business ; 
two thousand pounds would succour all 
the distressed parties. And, besides, 
this would inspire life into the droop- 
ing hearts of these people, who, being 
closely related to the suffering pri- 
soners, ought not to be considered as 
I have here re- 
commended nothing that I would not 


do myself. 


common paupers. 


I should be ashamed to 


think of enjoying amusement, or of 


amassing money, while men were suf- 
fering for having acted upon the 
principles which I had almost abused 
them, for years, for not acting on. 
Nothing is so great a consolation to a 
man, who is shut up in a prison, as to 
know that his case is fairly stated to 
the world, and especially to know, 
that it is placed upon record ina way 
that gives him a chance of finally ob- 
taining justice. Nothing is more easy 
than for any Member of Parliament 
to obtain all the facts relative to the 
case of each of the State Prisoners. 
Industry and honest zeal enly are 
wanted to put these in the form of 
Resolutions, which any Member may 
move, and which, if only seconded, 
must be put on the Journals of the 
House. - Is it not, therefore, a base 
desertion of duty to leave this un- 
done, if a man has health and talent 
sufficient fur the task, and if he pro- 
fess to hold in abhorrence the power 
under which the prisoners are suffer- 
ing ? 

Distant as I am from the scene, and 
narrow as my means may be, it is 
still in my power to do more, in this 
respect, than I am afraid will be done 
by any body else, though I most 
anxiously hope that my fear may be 
groundless. In order that I may do 
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all that I am able, TI hereby requeg 
every man who is, or may be, shy 
up under the Absolute-P ower-of-[n, 
prisonment-Act; every man who may 
be imprisoned, or held to bail, unde; 
the authority of Lord Sidmouth’s Cjy. 
cular; every man who may have gy. 
fered under the Hawkers and Peg. 
lar’s Act for selling my writings, 
every man who may have suflere/ 
under the Sedition Bill; or, the rele. 
tions, or friends, of every such man, 
to make out a full statement of his 
case, to relate the whole story, ani 
to state all times and names which 
oceur, and which it may be useful to 
have upon record. 

1.° The name of the suffering party 

2. The name, or names of any 
Magistrates, or others, concerned in 
the taking of him into custody. 

3. The place where the suffering 
party resided, and the place and tine 
of his being apprehended. 

4. The jail where he is, or was 
confined, if imprisoned. 

5. The sort of treatment he has 
received. 

6. The amount of any fine, or bail. 

7. Whether he has a wife and chil- 
dren, or aged parents. 

8. His trade, or calling. 

9. Thecircumstances of his family 
or parents. 

10. The nature of the offence al- 
ledged against him, if any has been 
alledged. 

11. The name and place of abode 
of the person who makes the state- 
ment. 

12. If there be any persons, who 
can give evidence as to the facts, 


their names should be put down, that- 


we may one day or other, call upo? 
them. 


jet 
py 
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When the statement is made out. 
let it be sent, by a private hand, if 


possible, to The Publisher of my 
Pamphlet in London, sealed up and 
directed to WitLtAM CopsetTr. These 
statements will then reach me, in no 
very long time, and the parties shall 
hear from me without any expence to 
them. There-are good men in Eng- 
land yet, who have hearts and purses 
too, and who think that the suffering 
State Prisoners ought to be as dear 
to them as the Prussians and Hano- 
verians, who were so liberally relieved 
by English Subscriptions. I can 
write to some of these men. I can 
send them lists of the sufferers. There 
isonein particular, whom] never heard 
of till I arrived in this Island, and 
who has most generously offered me 
pecuniary aid, in case I stand in need 
of it. To this worthy gentleman | 
have only to say, that whatever he 
may be pleased to give in order to 
comfort the State Prisoners, or their 
relations, I shall look upon as given 
to myself. I have waited with some 
impatience to see a Subscription 
opened in London’ for this purpose. 
And unless it be done, the sufferers 
willat any rate, know that they have 
nobody to thank. For my own part, 
itis, at present, quite uncertain what 
means I shall have at my disposal. 
But, I know, that I shall have my 
liberty, and full scope for my industry, 
untaxed and untithed. So will my 


sons; and we are not at all afraid of 


having some little matter, which great 
frugality will enable us to spare; 
and, next, after those who imme- 
diately depend upon us for food and 
raiment, the persons suffering un- 
der the above-mentioned acts have 
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shall enable us, we will afford them 
There- 
fore, | hope, that none of these parties 
will neglect to comply with my re- 
quest in forwarding their statements in 


and their relations succour. 


the manner before mentioned. I see 
by the London papers, that Mr. Ben- 
Bow of Manchester, is imprisoned un- 
der the Absolute-power-of-imprison- 
ment Act. [know Mr.Benvow to bean 
honest, zealous, loyal little fellow. So 
far from his being disposed to any acts 
of treason, I know that he was going 
to Lord Sidmouth to state to him the 
real situation of the poor in Lancashire, 
and to beseech him to do something to 
cheer them and to prevent their being 
thrown into confusion by despair. I 
myself advised him not to go, know- 


Mr. 
Bengow is not a married man, I be- 


ing that it would be useless. 


lieve ; but, he may havean aged father 
or mother; and if that aged parent, 
or any friend of Mr. Bensow, will 
write to me, and tell me how the 
money is to be conveyed, I will take 
care that he, or his parent, or friend, 
for him, shall receiye twenty guineas. 
Mr. Knicut of Manchester also is, it 
I shall be glad to 
hear from any relation, or friend, of 
his; and to know whether I can be of 


seems, in prison. 


any service to them, in any way, or to 
Mr. Knieut himself. 
men I look upon as having a claim 
upon me for anything that I can do 
for them, even though inconvenience 
and some degree of suffering should 
thereby be produced to myself and my 
family. I myselfam in safety, thanks 
to this wise goverument and brave 
people; but, I never can think, that I 
am net bound to feel for, and to assist 
to the utmost of my power, those of 
my countrymen, who have fallen with- 


These worthy 
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in that grasp, from which I had the cessary to say any more upon the sub. 


good fortune to escape. 
upen it as unfeeling, and even as cri- 


I should look | ject. 


Another branch of information js 


minal, if [ were to enjoy any thing be- | also to be attended to: that is, the 


yond mere necessaries, while they and 
their wives and children are in want 


and misery. | 


For these reasons I most earnestly beg 
them to make known to me their situa- 
tions, in the manner before pointed 
out. Besides, it is necessary to collect 
the facts now, while all the parties are 
alive. Some of these poor souls will, 
I dare say, die in prison; but, by hav- 
ing their names and all the circum- 
stances on record, we shall, at any 
time, be able to bring their cases for- 
ward, and to obtain justice, one day 
or other, on any one, who may have 
acted illegally towards them. The 
statements will all remain safe in my 
possession, to be brought forth when- 
ever the proper time shall arrive ; and, 
if I should not then be alive, my sons, 
or one of them, I dare say, will; and, 
I trust, that neither of them will fail 
to act as their father would have acted. 
The writers.of the several statements 
may rely upon their names not being 
made public. Their papers will all reach 
me in spite of every thing that can be 
done to prevent it. [willarrange themall 
properly, and will prepare the several 
cases for being brought forward when 
the time for doing it shall arrive. The 
statements should mention the names, 
not only of the parties immediately 
concerned in doing the things above- 
mentioned, but also the names of any 
persecuting individuals, who may have 
aided or encouraged men in any op. 


pressive acts. ‘The importance of col- 
lecting and preserving these facts is so 


obvious, that I will not suppose it ne- 





conduct of the several Benches of Ma. 
gistrates, or of particular Magistrates, 
with regard to Lord Sidmouth’s Cir. 
cular. It will be valuable for us to 
possess the Sveeches of Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, and their Charges to 
Grand Juries, upon the subject of that 
Circular. If these be inserted in Pro- 
vincial Papers, they may be forwarded 
to my Publisher. Otherwise sketches 
of them may be sent in writing. Be. 
sides these, it will be desirable to pos. 
sess the names and place of abode of 
any individuals, who, by the turning 
off of tradesmen, workmen, or by any 
other acts, have shown, or shall show, 
themselves to be persecuiors of the 
People, and aiders and abettors of the 
Boroughmongers. 


I should be very much obliged to . 


any one, who would forward to me, 
through the same channel, the Christ- 
ian and Surnames of all those per- 
sons, who have been Governors and 
Directors of the Bank of England and 
of the East India Company since the 
year 1792; and, if possible, of all 
those who have been army Contractors 
since that period. These will be ne- 
cessary to a true history of these 
times ; and, I pledge myself to give them 
all their suitable place in that history. 

Andnow, my good Boroughmongers, 
in returning from this long digression, 
let me ask you what you flatter your- 
selves will be your lot at the conclu- 
sion of the grand drama? You will 
retort, perhaps, and ask me, what J 


think it willbe? To which I answer, - 


that I cannot precisely say, what it 
will be; but that I do really believe 
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it will be rather ‘‘ unsatisfactory.” 
You must efface all traces of recol- 
lection from the mind of the People 
of England before you can hope to be 
forgiven. You have been the cause 
of more misery than sword or pesti- 
lence ever produced. I looked upon 
the lightening, on board the Importer, 
which threatened us all with instant 
death, as more kind and friendly to- 
wards us, than you have been, and 
are, towards the people of that coun- 
try, which was once so happy, and is 
now so miserable. ‘There is very lit- 
tle distinction to be made between 
you. There are some of you who 
play the farce of pretending to disap. 
prove of the present state of coer- 
cion. But, how can you disapprove 
of the Act of Power of Imprison- 
ment, while you hold boroughs? You 
must be hypocrites in this respect ; 
for, it would be impossible to hold the 


boroughs for any length of time, | 


without an army such as now exists, 


and without the absolute power of | 


imprisonment, lodged in the hands of 
somebody. It was not main force 
that you had to dread; not open in- 
surrection ; not open battie in arms ; 
but, it was the force of argument, the 
powers of reasoning, the operations 
of the mzvd of the nation. These 
were what you had to dread; and 
these were all advancing against you 
so fast; they were surrounding you 
on every side, and circumventing you 
in every root, with such force, that 
you could not have stood another 
year, without the recent measures. 
This you saw very clearly ; and, there- 
fore, for any of you to pretend to 
disapprove of those measures must be 
down right hypocrisy, unless your 
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disapproval had been accompanied | 
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with an ‘offer to surrender your bo- 
roughs. When I hear the Russells 
and Bennets, at the Westminster 
Dinner, professing their abhorrence 
of the recently passed Acts of Par. 
liament; when I hear them exclaim- 
ing against Gags, I should like to ask 
them, whether they are ready to ap 
prove of the giving up of the do. 
roughs? Whether they are ready to 
rely solely upon the unbought voice of 
electors for their seats in parliament ? 
Whether they are, in short, ready to 
vote for a law, which shall give to 
every man a vote who pays a tax? 
Whether they are ready to vote, ac- 
tually vote, for a law, that shall leave 
the Nobility nothing but what really 
belongs to them ; that is to say, their 
hereditary legislatorship, and that 
shall give up the Common’s House to 
the fair and impartial race of integrity 
and talent? I should like to put this 
question to them; and, if they an- 
swered that they were ready to do 
all this, I, on my part, should be 
ready to confess, that I was most 
agreeably surprised! Oh, no! This is 
not what they mean. They merely 
mean to make the People bgiieve, 
that they wish for what the people 
wish for ; and this we have a right ‘to 
conclude against every one who ¢alks 
about being a friend to the liberties of 
the country, and who still holds a bo. 
rough; for, indeed, what can be more 
ridiculous, than to profess an indig- 
nation against robbery, while the party 
has not only a part of thestolen goods 
in his possession, but while he persee 
veres in keepingit? ‘* Restitution, or 
‘* Damnation,” is the maxim of the 
Catholic Priests in the taking of the 
confessions of thieves and fraudulent 
persons. But, these repentant Bo- 
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roughmongers seem to expect to se- 
cure their salvation without making 
restitution. They will be deceived ; 
for now-a-days, there is not a single 
man in all England who does not well 
know, that itis the borough system 
to which the nation owes all its 
miseries. 

Isit possible, that such a nation can 
have been reduced to such a state with- 
out acause? What is it that has pro- 
duced that universal beggary, that 
starvation, those suicides and untime- 
ly deaths, those innumerable thefts 
and murders, which now afflict and 
disgrace the land? It is the poverty 
of the great mass of the people; this 
has been produced by the taxes; these 
are demanded by the Army and the 
Debt; and these have been created by 
your influence. You, therefore, have 
been the real cause of all the calami- 
ties; and this is now as well known 
and understood as the tause of thie 
blood proceeding from a cut by a knife, 
It is clear to every man, that, if the 
people had been fully and fairly re- 
presented, this Army and this Debt 
would not now have existed. There 
was no motive, other than that of se- 
curing your power for any of the wars 
of the last 56 years. This country, 
America, must have become indepen- 
dent in the course of ayes, but, it was 
your oppressions that accelerated the 
event; and which thereby produced 
a new power in the world to face Eng- 
land upon the seas. J'aration with- 
out representation was what you then 


contended for; and it is what you 
contend for now. We are now en- 
gaged in the o/d quarrel with you, 
aud you are endeavouring, for the first 


time, during profound peace, to defeat 
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us by a suspension of all the remain. 
ing liberties of the country. 

{n this country, there are men, 
heartily devoted to our cause, who, 
nevertheless, despair. But these men 
do not perceive the novelty of your 
situation. They say, that former ef. 
forts against you have all fatled. This 
is not correct. ‘The efforts against you 
in thts country did not fail. Besides, 
though men have written and talked, 
for a great many years pust, against 
you, when did they write, or. talk, 
with such effect as. of date2 When 
were there elogaent and well-inform. 
ed men “efore rising up in crowds 
amongst the people themselves, with- 
out any participation of those who 
callthemselvesthe ‘* Higher Orders”? 
When did a million and a half of men 
before petition fora Reform, and trace, 
in their petitions, all their calamities 
to this source? When, before, were 


you compelled to resort to measares, — 


such as are now in force, in order to 
stifle the voice of the People? When 
did the Parliament before pass laws 
upon such Reports? When was the 
press before subjected to any thing so 
near’to direct Bourbon Censorship? 
When was the Parliament defore com- 
velled to issue Exchequer Bills in aid 
of the .Poors-Rates? When were 
there, before, a Debt requiring 44 mil- 
lions annually to pay the interest, and 
an Army in time of peace requiring 
nearly 20 millions more annually, with 
a revenue falling short of 40 millions, 
and daily decreasing ? 

These are all nove/ties in your situ- 
ation. They are all so many cit- 
cumstances hostile to you, and, 0! 
course, favourable to the People, who 
have nothing to do but to remain 
tranquil for a year or two, and let 
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ou proceed. The thing will cure | with them. © They easily reconciled 
their minds to Acts, however severe, 


ins self. Corruption will eat out Cor- 

. . . " 4 bis ; , 
yuption. One class after another will against ‘‘ the friends of Bonaparte;” 

en, Hy] into misery, “tll. in a short time, | against ‘‘ Jacodins and theists.”’ But, 


ho, ne state of things will be such as for | now, when they know that Napoleon 
nen #. :obe impossible to hold the system | is a captive in our hands; now, 
our BM cether. Those, who, from folly, or | when we have put an end to all war 
el. aise pride, now hang on to your and all danger of war; now, when 


we are at peace with all the world; 
now, to see the present system 


his HB.sts, will be shaken off, or, rather, 
yOu Mey will drop off from their feeble- 


les, MB oss. You will daily find, that such’ adopted, a thousand times more se- 
‘ed, persons begin to discover, that they | vere than at any period of war; now, 
inst hve been sacrificed for your sakes | when it is quite impossible for any 
us oy and that of your associates, the | man to pretend, that we have one 
new jndholders, contractors, and loan-| grain of freedom left; or that it is 
me jobbers. "Till, at last, you will have probable that a time will ever come 
nds nobody but yourselves, and those for the restoration of our freedom; 
th. vhom you are able to purchase, to | now, when the Ministers have the 
vho support your cause. In short, the| absolute power of punishing and 
"eg question still is, whether -you can; when even the inferior Magistrates 
ace urry on your system after the Fund- | have a like power, without any trial 
em ing System is destroyed; for the | at all, to say nothing about trial by 
ties time of its destruction must come. | jury; NOW, these men, hereditarily 
bed This is the question; and, to know , the obstinate defenders of all the acts 
res, _Mhow this question is to be decided, | of the English government, behold 
r to there only wants é¢me ; and that, too, | these things, and when they, who 
hen to very long time. are generaily by nature compassion- 
AWS There are some men, in America, | ate, see, in the proceedings of the 
the aid great numbers, too, who, from | Parliament itself, the undeniable 
5 $0 lather to son, have a/ways been what | proofs of the people of their favourite 
ip? scalled friends of Engiand. These | England being reduced to a state of 
ymi- men, from a spirit natural to every | misery such as never before afflicted 
aid ‘position, have constantly con- | the heart of humanity ; NOW, these 
ere founded the English Government with men begin to confess, that there is 
nil the English /Vation. The whole put SOMETHING AMISS! They are 
ind gether, they have called England. ‘loath to join their adversaries in 
ing Their opponents have also fallen into | condemning you; but, at the least, 
‘ith ‘like confusion of ideas. The for-| they cease to defend you. They 
11S, met have coritended that all was keep silence, shrug up their shoulders, 

ways réght in England; and the| hope that the calamity and disgrace 
itu- ktter the contrary. But, there has, | are but temporary ; but, at the bottom 
clr if late, been a great change in the | of their hearts, repent of ever having 
of inguage of the former. Loose com-| been your friends and _ eulogists. 
vho 


“aints and tnvectives had no weight} This is the commencement of a most 
ain 
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roughmongers seem to expect to se- 
cure their salvation without making 
restitution. They will be deceived ; 
for now-a-days, there is not a single 
man in all England who does not well 
know, that itis the borough system 
to which the nation owes all its 
miseries. 

Is it possible, that such a nation can 
have been reduced to such a state with- 
out acause? What is it that has pro- 
duced that universal beggary, that 
starvation, those suicides and untime- 
ly deaths, those innumerable thefts 
and murders, which now afflict and 
disgrace the land? It is the poverty 
of the great.mass of the people; this 
has been produced by the taxes; these 
are demanded by the Army and the 
Debt ; and these have been created by 
your influence. You, therefore, have 
been the real cause of all the calami- 
ties; and this is now as well known 
and understood as the cause of the 
blood proceeding from a cut by a knife. 
It is clear to every man, that, if the 
people had been fully and fairly re- 


presented, this Army and this Debt | 


would not now have existed. There 
was no motive, other than that of se- 
curing your power for any of the wars 
of the last 56 years. This country, 
America, must have become indepen- 
dent in the course of ages, but, it was 
your oppressions that accelerated the 
event; and which thereby produced 
a new power in the world to face Eng- 
land upon the seas. T'aration with- 
out representation was what you then 


contended for; and it is what you 
contend for now. We are now en- 
gaged in the old quarrel with you, 
and you are endeavouring, for the first 


time, during profound peace, to defeat 
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us by a suspension of all the remain. 
ing liberties of the country. 
{n this country, there are men, 
heartily devoted to our cause, who, 
nevertheless, despair. But these men 
do not perceive the novelty of your 
situation. They say, that former ef. 
forts against you have all failed. This 
is notcorrect. ‘The efforts against you 
in this country did not fail. Besides, 
though men have written aud talked, 
for a great many years past, against 
you, when did they write, or. talk; 
with such effect as. of date? When 
were there elogaent and well-inform. 
ed men fefore rising up in crowds 
amongst the people themselves, with- 
out any participation of those who 
callthemselvesthe ‘* Higher Orders”? 
When did a million and a half of men 
before petition fora Reform, and trace, 
in their petitions, all their calamities 
to this source? When, before, were 
) you compelled to resort to measares, 
| such as are now in force, in order to 
| stifle the voice of the People? When 
did the Parliament before pass laws 
/upon such Reports? When was the 
| press before subjected to any thing so 
nearto direct Bourbon Censorship? 
When was the Parliament before com- 
yelled to issue Exchequer Bills in aid 
of the .Poors-Rates? When were 
there, before, a Debt requiring 44 mil- 
lions annually to pay the interest, and 
an Army in time of peace requiring 
nearly 20 millions more annually, with 
a revenue falling short of 40 millions, 
and daily decreasing ? 
These are all nove/ties in your situ- 
ation. They are all so many cll- 
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lf. Corruption will eat out Cor- 
uption. One class after another will 
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. to be impossible to hold the system 
ogether. Those, who, from folly, or 
sise pride, now hang on to your 
kirts, Will be shaken off, or, rather, 
hey will drop off from their feeble- 
- You will daily find, that such 
ersons begin to discover, that they 
ave been sacrificed for your sakes 
ivy and that of your associates, the 


jobbers. 


upport your cause. In short, the 


ing System is destroyed ; 
me of its destruction must come. 
This is the question; and, to know 
how this question is to be decided, 
there only wants ¢eme ; and that, too, 
io very long time. 

There are some men, in America, 
and great numbers, too, who, from 
lather to son, have a/ways been what 
called friends of Engiand. These 
nen, from a spirit natural to every 


opposition, have constantly con- 


founded the English Government with | 


the English Nation. The whole put 


ogether, they have called Engéand. | 
Their opponents have also fallen into | 
The for- | 


‘like confusion of ideas. 
mer hive coritended that all was 
ways right in England; and the 
latter the contrary. But, there has, 
late, been a great change in the 
language of the former. Loose com- 
Wants and tnvectives had no weight 
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_with them. They easily reconciled 


their minds to Acts, however severe, 
against ‘“* the friends of Bonaparte;” 
against ‘* Jacodbins and /dtheists.’’ But, 
now, when they know that Napoleon 
IS a captive in our hands; now, 
when we have put an end to all war 
and all danger of war; now, when 
we are at peace with all the world; 
the system 
adopted, a thousand times more se- 


now, to see present 


vere than at any period.of war; now, 
when it is quite impossible for any 
man to pretend, that we have one 
grain of freedom left; or that it is 
probable that a time will ever come 
for the restoration of our freedom; 


| now, when the Ministers have the 
| absolute power of punishing and 
‘when even the inferior Magistrates 
‘havea like power, without any trial 
‘at all, to say nothing about triad by 
jury; NOW, these men, hereditarily 
the obstinate defenders of all the acts 
‘of the English government, behold 
'these things, and when they, who 
are generaily by nature compassion- 
-ate, see, in the proceedings of the 
Parliament itself, the undeniable 
proofs of the people of their favourite 
England being reduced to a state of 
misery such as never before afflicted 
| the heart of humanity ; NOW, these 
men begin to confess, that there is 
SOMETHING AMISS! They are 
‘loath to join their adversaries in 
condemning you; but, at the least, 
they cease to defend you. They 
keep silence, shrug up their shoulders, 
| hope that the calamity and disgrace 
| are but femporary ; but, at the bottom 
| of their hearts, repent of ever having 
been your friends and_ eulogists. 
This is the commencement of a most 
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material change in this important 
part of the world, » hich has its in- 
fluence on every other part, and 
which change is precisely of the same 
sort as that, which is going on at this 
moment amongst the good men, mm 
England itself, who have confounded 
your interests with those of the King and 
the People, who have hitherto thought 
that loyalty and love of country con- 
sisted in those principles and acts, 
which really had for their object and 
end solely your exclusive benefit and 
aggrandizement. 

Thus, as your pecuniary means will 
decrease, your friends will also de- 
crease, and you will find your trou- 
bles and your dangers daily grow 
upon you, until the day will arrive, 
when you will have reason to repent, 
that you did not, in time, yield that 
The 
Reformers have nothing to do but to 
Above all things 
not to suffer themselves to be cajoled 


which never was your own. 
wait with patience. 


into any acquiescence in what are 


called ‘moderate Reforms. Not to be 


' deceived by jspecious, high-sounding 


talk from those who do nothing. Not 
to be the tools of the tools of artful 
pretenders to public-spirit. Let them 


watch the actions of men. Let them 





keep their eye upon what men do, | 


and not lend their ear to what they | 
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say. Let them see who it is that sy, 


cours the Prisoners and their familie, 
and who brings forward their cases jp 
a plain and bold manner, and cause 
them to be put upon record; and |q 
them not give their honest and cy. 
duleus hearts to the utterers of bis 
words about oppression and tyranny, 
who, in quitting the forum, retire {) 
the fives-court in Bond-street, to th 
Gaming Houses a little lower doyy, 
or to the jovial Fox-chase, or Shox. 
ing Party, while the poor sufferers 
are pining out their souls in a jail 
without knowing the cause of their 
imprisonment, or being able to gues 
at the time of their deliverance. 


Let the People act thus, an dlie 
Let then 
join in no sham Whig meetings ; gire 


quietly upon their oars. 


their sanction to none of those, who 
would slacken the cords in order to 
take a fyesh purchase and bind them 
Let them suspect the 
sincerity of every one, who talks of 


up for ever. 


any thing shert of annual parliaments 
and a vote for every sane man twenty 
Let them yield not 
one jot of their rights, and to them, to 


one years of age. 


you, and to all parties, complete jus 
tice will be done ina very very {ev 


years. 


W. Consett. 
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